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‘ 'Arise, Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



A HYMN TO SRI SARADA DEVI 

Sarada Mata! patient, mild, 

Spare a prayer for this, Thy child. 
Pilgrim from abodes of bliss, 

To earthly life, to much amiss. 

Guide us, step by step each day, 

For our earthly mothers pray, 

Full of sorrow, pain, and care, 

Mata, bless them everywhere. 

% 

For Thy children, young and slim, 
Moving thro' this world of sin, 

Mata, guard them everywhere, 

Strengthen them to do and dare. 

Strengthen, strengthen, Miataji! 

Thus may we Thy children be. 

Courage! for future children’s sake, 
Who, in turn, Thy name will take. 



E. J. Cook 



MEMORIES OF THE HOLY MOTHER* 

(< Continued from the September issue) 



I used to visit the Holy Mother every day. 



towards the evening, at the Udbodhan House 
(Calcutta), and come away before nightfall. 
The Mother had given me the necessary 
instructions regarding meditation and other 
spiritual practices and had also told me to go 
to her for clarification should any doubts or 
questions arise. But as soon as I saw her I 
would feel overwhelmed, as though every- 
thing was complete, and I had obtained it 
all, as it were, and there was nothing more 
to desire. The Holy Mother was the Divine 
Mother of the Universe, the Queen of queens, 
the adored and chosen Deity; only, she stood 
before me as my Guru. What more could I 
possibly want? This very thought used to 
fill me with infinite bliss. I never used to 
ask the Mother any questions. I was satis- 
fied with what she told me of her own accord. 

I once said to her, ‘Mother, you know 
what is in my heart, you know all; yet I tell 
you with emphasis that I greatly despise and 
fear the sensate life of worldly people. I 
have no family, no home, and no property 
or wealth. I shall never ask you for these 
things. You know what my soul craves for; 
please give that to me and keep me away 
from worldly people’. Saying this, I wept 
bitterly. In reply. Mother comforted me with 
simple loving words in the manner one com- 
forts a little child. I then forgot my mental 
anguish and was overfilled with joy. 

Sometimes Mother would tell us : The 

Master [Sri Ramakrishna] used to say, 'Do 
not plunge into the sea of Illusion (Maya); or 
else you will be devoured by "crocodiles" and 
“sharks".’ But why should you fear? You 
have the Master. 

The Holy Mother lived strictly behind the 
purdah and she kept us in the same manner. 
We met only women disciples; we did not 
see much of the Sadhus and Sannyasins of the 
Belur Math. Seeing only the Mother, yve 
sincerely imagined that we had seen the whole 



universe. I now think it was because we had 
this state of mind that she accepted us. The 
Mother would simply tell us, ‘Remain satisfied 
under all conditions, and utter His name’. . . . 

s' 

I was married at the age of ten and became 
a widow at fifteen. When I found refuge at 
the lotus-feet of the Mother, I had said to her, 
‘Mother, I offer myself at your lotus-feet. 
Protect me'. Mother had said, ‘Have no fear. 
The Master will lead you on by the hand’. 
Not a single word of whatever was uttered by 
her gracious lips has ever proved untrue. I 
am now nearly sixty years old. The lotus- 
hands of the Mother have touched my head 
and my hands and head have touched the 
Mother’s feet; so I am blessed. 

I have spent this long life with the inspira- 
tion of those Words that fell from the Mother’s 
lips, ‘Have no fear. The Master will lead 
you on by the hand’. I have never felt any 
earthly desire. It is all bliss, all bliss. 
Except on the day of my initiation, she [the 
Holy Mother] never again told me what I 
ought to do. She would say: The Master 
himself will do everything necessary, [for all 
of us]. We may err in our understanding 
[of him], but his words are true. Even 
though they may not always pray to him, he 
ever protects his children who have sought his 
shelter. This have I learnt that without his 
mercy, none can triumph over the bonds of 
Samsara. 

'You must not go to any Deity for darihan 
with empty hands’ — these are the words of 
the Mother herself. So I would always bring 
along something [as offering] with me when- 
ever I went to see the Mother. One day she 
said to me, ‘You have no money; why do 
you then bring along these things every day, 

^Selections from the reminiscences (of the Holy 
Mother) by Srimati Kshirodbala Ray of Sylhet, 
originally in Bengali, published in the book Sri Sri 
Mayer-Katha (Part II) (Udbodhan Karyalaya, 
Calcutta). Translated into English, for Prabud - 
dha Bharata, by Srimati Lila Majumdar. 
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my daughter? Just bring a Haritaki [the 
dried fruit of the myrobalan] in your hand, 
that will be enough. I eat through the 
mouths of you all, my child, when you all 
eat; it is as good as my eating’. . . . 

I was with the Mother one afternoon when 
a widow came to see her. The widow wore a 
string of Tulasi beads around her neck and 
had a ‘Namavali’ cloth [printed over with the 
names of God] wrapped round her. Even 
shortly before her arrival, the Mother had 
assumed a grave mood. On arrival the lady 
attempted to salute the Mother and tried to 
take the dust of the Mother’s feet. Mother 
said to her, ‘Do not touch my feet, do your 
obeisance on the ground’. But the lady would 
not listen and insistently made her Pranam by 
touching the Mother's feet. Next, showing 
great astonishment at seeing the photo of the 
Master and other things in the room, the lady 
spoke to me saying, ‘Look, how beautiful!’ 
The Mother said to her, ‘What can you show 
her [meaning me]? The one to whom you 
are trying to show [the photo] worships him 
only’. The widow, pointing to me, asked the 
Mother, ‘Is she your daughter?’ The Mother 
answered, ‘Yes, my child’. The lady asked 
again, ‘How many children have you?’ And 
Mother replied, ‘Everyone in the whole 
universe is my child’. . . . 

Mrs. P. Datta, a lady doctor of Calcutta, 
who hails from our own native place, was 
related to us. Her husband was a doctor too. 
They belonged to the Brahmo Samaj. Mrs. 
Datta wished to have darthan of the Mother 
and pressed me one day to take her there. 
We made preparations to go. Instead of her 
usual professional dress, she wore an ordinary 
white Sari with a red border. She did not 
wear even shoes. She sprinkled Ganges water 
on her head and set out. 

As one entered the Mother's house and 
went up the stairs, in the room beside the 
staircase there was placed a photograph of 
the Mother seated in meditation posture. As 
soon as she saw this, Mrs. Datta enquired, 
‘Whose photograph is this?’ I replied, 'It is 
the Mother’s’. She gazed at it for a long time 



and said, ‘She is verily Radha herself’. I 
was surprised to hear a Brahmo say such 
things. She went upstairs and made her 
Pranam to the Mother. 

After a while the Mother said to S., ‘Bring 
the baby and show him to her [meaning 
Mrs. Datta]’. I do not remember whose 
child it was. When Mother spoke these words 
[to S.], Mrs. Datta asked me quietly, ‘How 
did she [the Mother] come to know I am a 
doctor?’ Soon after the child was brought to 
her. At four in the afternoon, the usual offer- 
ing of sweets to the Master was made and 
Mother gave everyone some of the offering, 
with the exception of Mrs. Datta. I felt a 
bit embarrassed. Moreover, Mrs. Datta kept 
on asking me repeatedly, ‘She gave everyone 
from the offering, but why did she not give 
any to me?’ I said, ‘Why not you ask her?’ 
I did not even dare to give her out of the 
share of the offering in my own hand. 

Later Mrs. Datta spoke to the Mother, 
‘Mother, you gave everyone from the offer- 
ing; why did you not give me?’ The Mother 
said, ‘You are a Brahmo, my child. How 
can I give you anything [as Prasad] unless 
you yourself wish to take it?’ Thereupon 
Mrs. Datta said, ‘Give me of the offering’. 
Mother had actually kept aside a Rasagolla. 
She placed it in her [Mrs. Datta’ s] hand. 
Mrs. Datta tied it in the end of her Sari, 
bowed to the Mother, and returned home. 

There she said to her husband, 'Do you 
know, — it was like heaven where I had been 
today! She whom I saw and touched was 
Radha herself. I have brought a portion oil 
the offering for you. I shall give it to you, 
if you accept it with reverence’. He said, 
‘Does it at all matter one way or the other to 
the Divine Mother of the Universe if an 
insignificant man like me does not take the 
offering from the Mother? With this he took 
the offering in his hand, touched it to his 
forehead, and ate it. Mrs. Datta described 
everything to him and said over and over 
again, ‘I have been to Vrindaban today; I 

have seen the lotus-feet of Radharani and 

* 

am blessed’. 




THE IDEAL RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 

TEACHER AND THE PUPIL 

By the Editor 



One of the most pressing problems of 
national life in any country is the great task 
of ensuring and maintaining the right type of 
education for the benefit of the children of 
the land. No community can call itself 
progressive and efficient without an ably 
workable programme of mental, moral, and 
physical training for its younger generation. 
Whatever a civilization's view of man and his 
right to knowledge of Truth, education 
occupies a seat of prominence amongst the 
essential nation-building activities. The 
human qualities of justice, kindness, fellow- 
feeling, moral rectitude, and such like are 
habits of mind created and transmitted through 
the instrumentality of education proper. Such 
universally desirable aims and values as 
liberty, peace, and pursuit of happiness are 
seen expressed directly or indirectly in the 
ideals and methods of education. It is indis- 
putable that every child needs to be taught 
and trained by its grown-up well-wishers along 
the best lines of the past traditions and present 
trends of the culture of its family and country. 
At the same time the world forces that act 
and interact on the environment of the child 
have to be guardedly and profitably reckoned 
v/ith in any educational programme of true 
and intrinsic worth. Hence the absolute 
importance of correct principles and positive 
values in education and their effective imple- 
mentation in life through a perfect relation- 
ship between the teacher and the pupil can 
never be minimized or overlooked. 

The teacher and his fitness in every respect 
are as much materially important as the. pupil 
and his innate preparedness. In contrast to 
the deplorable teacher-pupil relations in many 
parts of the world, there reigned supreme 
harmony and mutual love and regard of an 
exalted type between the teacher and the 



taught in ancient and medieval times both in 
the East and in the West. There are no two 
opinions about the modem educational system 
being inadequate to the true purpose of educa- 
tion. This is in no small measure due to the 
unfortunate orientation for the worse of this 
educational condition of close relationship 
between the two living personalities. It has 
been losing its past traditional force and fer- 
vour and tending to grow more formal, 
artificial, and mechanical. 

Swami Vivekananda, who defined educa- 
tion as the manifestation of the perfection 
already in man, and who strongly urged that 
our education should aim at man-making and 
character-building, expressed high appreciation 
of the Gurukula system of ancient India. ‘My 
idea of education', said the Swami, ‘is 
Gurugriha-vasa. Without the personal life of 
the teacher there would be no education'. How 
important was the teacher to his pupil is bornE 
out by the Swami’s words: ‘One should live 

from his very boyhood with one whose cha- 
racter is a blazing fire and should have before 
him a living example of the highest teaching'. 
For such intimate contact between the teacher 
and the student it is naturally necessary to 
limit student-groups to a manageable size, for 
each course of instruction. But what is 
actually happening in advanced countries (and 
this is looked upon as a sign of progress!) is 
the building of more dormitories and larger 
lecture-halls, and the installing of mechanical 
public-address systems in order to facilitate the 
teaching of mass audiences of students through 
professional type of lectures. The commer- 
cial and psychologically unsound aspects of a 
mechanistic civilization that is tending to grow 
more complex as each day passes are clearly 
reflected, nay, embedded, in most modern 
systems of educational reconstruction. 
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The raw material of mankind, in the form 
of young and innocent boys and girls, is not 
unoften dealt with and moulded in much the 
same way as some would do with a mineral 
ore or a circus kid. Says Swami Vivekananda : 
‘That system which aims at educating our boys 
in the same manner as that of the man who 
battered his ass, being advised that it could 
thereby be turned into a horse should be 
abolished'. The ancients appear to have had 
more positive ideas than the moderns in the 
matter of the right sort of educational train- 
ing. And this is becoming evident as day 
after day more and more reliable datal 
details about the educational theory and 
practice prevalent in ancient India, China, 
Greece, and Rome are discovered. They all 
agree in holding that the aim of education is 
to train individuals to apprehend the "eternal 
values and virtues of life. In Greece and 
Rome education was considered the means of 
reconstituting society on a stable basis by 
enabling each and every citizen of the State 
develop to the utmost his dignity of personality 
in relation to the qualities of the head and 
heart that mark him out as a repository of 
learning and culture. Traditional Chinese 
education, productive of art and stability, 
successfully held on to and emphasized a 
deeper conception of life-affirmation through an 
exquisite sense of truth, beauty, and good- 
ness. 

That the ancient Hindus, possessed as they 
were of a thorough knowledge of sound edu- 
cational psychology, based their principles and 
programmes of child, youth, and adult edu- 
cation on the unshakable foundation of spiri- 
tual self-fulfilment, at the same time taking 

into full consideration the objective demands 

% 

of the cognitive, conative, and affective facul- 
ties, is now well known. Religion, in its purest 
non-sectarian form, dominated the Indian 
political, economic, and every other sphere of 
national life. While stressing the equal im- 
portance of Dhanna, Artha, and Kama for 
man, the thinkers and teachers of India 
always advocated the principle that the 
pursuit of Artha and Kama should be regulated 



by the requirements and injunctions of Dharma. 
Hence the purpose of education included the 
cultivation of spiritual verities and the acqui- 
sition of an integrated personality through 
character and ability. He who is possessed of 
supreme knowledge by concentration of mind, 
must have his senses under control like 
spirited steeds controlled by a charioteer', 
says the Katha Upaniskad . There was no 
watertight separateness between the secular 
and the spiritual in Indian education. The 
two branches — if branches they can be called, 
for the spiritual is all-inclusive, — were wonder- 
fully blended together into a harmonious whole, 
the ultimate goal being common to all. 

Pointing out the philosophy of education 
and the process of learning which characterize 
the Indian system, Swami Vivekananda 
observes : 

'All knowledge, therefore, secular or spiritual, is 
La the human mind. In many cases it is not 

discovered but remains covered, and when the 
covering is being slowly taken off, we say "we are 
learning", and the advance of knowledge is made 
by this, process of uncovering. The man from 
whom this veil is being lifted is the more knowing 
man; the man upon whom it lies thick is ignorant; 
the man from whom it has entirely gone is all- 
knowing, omniscient. Like fire in a piece of flint, 
knowledge exists in the mind; suggestion is the 
friction which brings it out'. 

The best teacher is he who stands apart 
and lets the pupil teach himself to the best 
of the latter's own innate ability. All know- 
ledge is latent, dormant, in the soul of man 
and the teacher — secular or spiritual-serves 
to awaken the perfection that exists within the 
pupil. Even in modem times, such broad- 
visioned educationists as the inventors of the 
Kindergarten and the Montessori system admit 
this ancient Indian view that every child 
teaches itself, assimilates, educates, and grows 
by its own nature. Where teen-agers are con- 
cerned it is not different. All that the teacher 

s 

does is to ensure for the growing seed a fertile 
environmental soil and to supply the taught 
with every material and moral assistance 
needed to enable them apply their own intel- 
lect to the proper use of their hands, ears, 
and eyes. 
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In the Vedic and Upanishadic texts are 
contained ample references to show that the 
eager and earnest pupil should seek out the 
proper and worthy teacher in order to be 
taught according to the latter’s pleasure. The 
student is a Brahmachari, one who chooses to 
tfead the path of the higher life of Spirit. 
The teacher is the Guru or Deshika, who not 
only imparts secular knowledge ( vxdya ) but 
also shows the way to Self-knowledge {mdrga- 
pradarshaka). The period of studentship 
(Brahmacharya) is to be spent at the home of 
the teacher, the pupil living like a member of 
the teacher’s family and the teacher treating 
him in every way as his own son. The 
wonderful thing about this Gurukula was that 
the teacher's hermitage, quiet and unosten- 
tatious, was usually situated near the forest 
area, amid sylvan surroundings, away from 
the distractions of city life. Opportunities 
for solitude and for intimate contact with the 
Guru were not lacking in this system. Though 
such forest institutions are no longer practi- 
cable propositions in the India of today, there 
is no bar to the adaptation of the best advant- 
ages of these ancient institutions to modern 
conditions. Being swept off her feet, and 
occasionally off her traditional moorings in 
several spheres of her national life, by the 
strong winds of exotic ideologies and achieve- 
ments, it is of the utmost consequence to 
India that in the recovery of her independ- 
ence she must discover the anchor of her soul 
and the helm of her national heritage. 

In the Rig-Veda, humanity’s earliest and 
most ancient religio-philosophical work, there 
appear references to the stages and types of 
education and educational method and the 
different institutions to this end. The most 
common system was for the teacher, a well 
settled householder, to admit pupils of tender 
age (between the ages of eight and twelve), 
formally initiated by the rite of Upanayana. 
The teacher’s own son would also be treated 
just like any other pupil for. purposes of 
studentship, the period of which extended over 
an unbroken time of twelve years or even 
more. The pupil gladly performed the several 



duties of the Guru’s household as a means of 
his moral and spiritual discipline. Plain living 
and high thinking formed the motto of the 
novitiate who as a rule went about begging 
food for himself as well as for his teacher. 
The pupil's duties also included such functions 
as tending of the cattle and the sacrificial fire, 
and he prosecuted his studies during the time 
left after the performance of the domestic 
duties, instruction' being very often orally 
acquired, transmitted, and conserved. The 
relations between the teacher and taught are 
well established in the Rig-Veda. The methods 
of education differed from group to group 
according to the capacities of the respective 
pupil-groups. Every Rishi or seer was also 
a teacher of both secular science and spiritual 
knowledge and conducted a domestic type of 
school in suburban areas conducive to peace- 
ful contemplation and one-pointed attention. 

Spirituality being the key-note of life, 
the Vratachari was expected to achieve for 
himself, through individual effort (tapas and 
yoga), the realization of Truth. The ideal of 
learning was not mere mastery or recitation 
of texts. The teacher kept a close watch over 
the differences in the aptitudes and occupa- 
tional propensities of the pupils and guided 
them accordingly, turning away to vocational 
fields those who were discovered to be unfit 
for higher learning and scriptural scholarship. 
The student was required to honour the teacher 
as his own parent and adhere to the discipline 
of Brahmacharya throughout the period of 
pupilship. Students were expelled on grounds 
of non-observance of discipline or moral un- 
fitness. Yet, this insistence on a purely ethical 
or spiritual ideal in education did not come 
in the way of active and efficient pursuit of a 
considerable amount of special and general 
education in the various arts and sciences. 

The Atharva-V eda extols and expounds the 
system and institution of Brahmacharya which 
was evolved into an art of life carried to per- 
fection . The Acharya or teacher is instrumental 
in giving the pupil his ‘second or spiritual 
birth’ and making him a Dvija (twice-born). 
Undergoing a twofold course of physical and 
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spiritual discipline, the pupil strives to achieve 
the much -sought-after balance between the 
inner life and the outer, between objective 
knowledge (apard vidya) and subjective reali- 
zation (pard vidyd). It is these practices and 
regulations that served to confer on the student 
a perfect unblemished character, a thing rarely 
to be met with in modern generations. The 
emphasis on personal life and its spiritual 
significance to the individual and to the com- 
munity is fast disappearing from our educa- 
tional institutions. The needed advantages of 
a secular approach to group activities in a 
nation like ours, comprising followers of 
different religious faiths, should not be > made 
the excuse for depriving our educational phi- 
losophy of its rich religious content. The 
evils of sectarian and communal propaganda 
are too patent to be confused with the silent 
benefits of real religion and spirituality. The 
relationship between the teacher and the pupil 
today is far from what it ought to be even 
according to thorough-going secular standards. 
Politicians, economists, and militarists have 
tried and failed to make the temples of learning 
sources of social and national vitality. If 
violence and indiscipline among the turbulent 
youth is seen to be on the increase, it is 
perhaps equally true that the inspiring vision 
and driving force of moral and spiritual values 
on the part of the teacher and the parent are 
on the wane. 

It is in the great body of the Upanishads 
that we find the climax of efficiency and 
success reached by Indian education of the 
olden times. The relations between the teacher 
and the student were of the happiest kind. 
Successive generations of able teachers and 
worthy pupils (who in turn later became 
Acharyas), centring round distinct institutions 
and traditions (Shakhas, Parishads, Gotras, 
Kulas, and the like) bequeathed to them by 
their original founders, kept up intact the 
organization and machinery for the preserva- 
tion and propagation of secular and spiritual 
knowledge, more especially the latter. The 
following are some of the qualities that were 
required to be possessed by the ideal student: 



perfect purity in thought, word, and deed; 
self-control, calmness of disposition, real thirst 
for knowledge, reverence towards the teacher 
and the teaching he imparts, and perseverance; 
freedom from caste-pride, intolerance, and 
violence, expressed or implied. The parting 
advice of the teacher to the pupil who has 
successfully completed his education and is 
about to take leave of the Guru, as contained 
in the Taittmya Upanishad , is typical of the 
'convocation address' in vogue in those times. 
The Acharya exhorts the Antevasi (pupil), 
saying: 'Speak the truth. Follow Dharma. 

Do not neglect your studies. . . . Swerve not 
from the path of righteousness and truthful- 
ness. Do not neglect your health. Do not be 
indifferent to your worldly prosperity or be 
unmindful of learning and teaching (others in 
turn)'. The valedictory address of blessing 
from the Guru to his Shishya also lays stress 
on the young man’s duties to his parents, 
guests, and others he has to come in contact 
with during the rest of his life. 

In regard to the teacher, he was expected 
to be one of exalted character, endowed with 
the highest moral and spiritual qualifications. 
He must be a Shrotriya, one well versed in the 
letter as well as the spirit of the subject he 
teaches, and a Bjahmanishtha , one established 
in the Supreme Knowledge of Brahman. 
There will be many today who would say, 
‘Why should we care to look into the charac- 
ter and personality of the teacher?' A 
scientist or a mathematician need not be a 
Brahmanishtha in order to be able to impart 

• • x 

efficient instruction to his students. But the 
great qualities of head and heart, other than 
pure secular scholarship, demanded of the 
teacher cannot be considered unnecessary even 
where the modern scientific and material out- 
look far outweighs the ancient Indian spiritual 
view' of life. 

The need for a better type of pupil calls for 
a better type of teacher. The two are closely 
interdependent and the relationship between 
them is of vital importance to the nation as 
a whole. Without purity of heart and unself- 
ishness of motive no teacher can inspire con- 
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fidence and respect in his student. And no 
student can expect to derive the full benefit 
of education without fulfilling the basic res- 
ponsibilities required of him as one volunta- 
rily come to learn and obey for the good of his 
own present and future. Many a true teacher 
has felt proud of the praiseworthy student 



who equals or excels his own teacher in every 
respect. The world will be a better place to 
live in and humanity will be saved from ever 
new forms of slavery if the sacred teacher- 
pupil relationship keeps on steadily improving 
for the better. 



TRAGEDY AND TRANSCENDENCE OF 

TRIBAL ALTRUISM 

By Pitirim A. Sorokin 



I. Victims of Tribal Altruism- 

Egotism 

If unselfish love does not extend over the 
whole mankind, if it is confined within one 
group — a given family, tribe, nation, race, 
religious denomination, political parly, trade 
anion, caste, social class or any part of 
humanity — such an in-group altruism tends to 
generate an out-group antagonism. And the 
more intense and exclusive the in-group 
solidarity of its members, the more unavoid- 
able are the clashes between the group and the 
rest of humanity . Herein lies the tragedy of 
tribal altruism not extended over the whole 
mankind or over everyone and all. An 

exclusive love to one's own group makes its 
members indifferent or even aggressive towards 
other groups and outsiders. The members of 
‘my group, right or wrong' cannot help by 
treating the rest of humanity as a mere means 
for their group. If its well-being can be 
obtained only at the cost of the outsiders, the 
group does not hesitate to attack, to exploit, 
and to misuse the rest of mankind in any way 
in which it can accomplish this task. Its 
narrow in-group altruism turns — for outsiders 
— into aggressive group egoism. 

Already Mo-Tzu (ca. 475-393 B.C.) well 
described this egotism of a narrow tribal 
altruism. 



‘A thief loves • (ai) his own family and does not 
love other families, hence he steals from other 
families in order to benefit his own family. Each 
grandee loves his own clan and does, not love other 
clans, hence he causes disturbances to other clans 
to benefit his own clan. Each feudal lord loves 
his own state, and does not love other states, so 
he attacks other states in order to benefit his own 
state. The causes of all disturbances . . . lie 
herein. ... It is always from want of equal love 
to all'. 1 

This idea of Mo-Tzu was reiterated in 
Chinese Confucianism by Han Yu (A.D. 
768-824), Tou Dun-yi (1017-1073), Jang Dzai 
(1020-1077), and Wand Shou-ren (1472-1529). 
As any egoism a narrow group-altruism 
generates social conflicts between the egotistic 
group and all those who do not share its tribal 
exclusiveness and are unwilling to function as 
a mere means for its self-aggrandizement. 

‘Imperialistic' encroachments of such a 
group are. opposed, first of all, by all persons 
whose love-behaviour exiemls over other 
groups and especially over the whole 
humanity . They cannot approve aggressive 
misdeeds of an exclusive tribal loyalty of the 
group. They cannot help by exposing and 

1 Met, p. 79. See an excellent analysis of the 
problem in Chinese Confucianism in H. H. Dubs' 
‘The Development of Altruism in Confucianism', 
W. R. Inge, L. P. Jacks (eds.), Radhakrishnan 
(New York, 1951), pp. 267-275. 
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hindering the selfish objectives of tribal love 
and in-group patriotism. Their universal or 
more extensive 2 love cannot help by clashing 
with the narrow, tribal love of the group. 
Hence the conflict between such persons and 
the group. Hence the persecution of such 
individuals by the group. Hence the tragical 
martyrdom of the greatest of the greatest 
apostles of universal love condemned to death, 
imprisoned, banished, tortured, and variously 
persecuted by the partisans of tribal love. 
Socrates, Jesus, St. Peter, St. Paul, A1 Hallaj, 
Gandhi, and some thirty-seven per cent of 
the saintly Christian altruists are the eminent 
examples of the victims of tribal altruism- 
egoism. The total number of such victims of 
tribal patriotism of various political, ethnic, 
racial, religious, economic, occupational, and 
of other collectivities with exclusive in-group 
solidarity has been enormous in human 
history. Most of the organized groups in 
human universe have been guilty in persecu- 
tion of persons whose altruism has transcended 
the boundaries of the tribal solidarity of such 
groups . 

Jesus well understood this clash between, 
and the persecution of the universal by the 
tribal altruists when he said to his disciples’: 
‘And ye shall be hated of all men for my 
name's sake../ and ‘Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth: I came not to 
send peace, but a sword. For I am come to 
set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother'. 3 Almost 
any universal altruist is bound to become a 
‘subversive enemy' to be persecuted by the 
‘patriotic' tribal altruists. In this sense the 
eternal tragedy of the agnus Dei qui tollis 
peccata mundi continues in history unabated. 
The tribal altruists of the Athenian Committee 
on un-Athenian activities condemned to death 
Socrates ; of Jewish Committee on un- Jewish 
activities crucified Jesus ; of Muslim Com- 
mittee on un-Muslim activities crucified, 
quartered, and burned A1 Hallaj ; Hindu 
self-appointed guardians of Orthodoxy shot 

2 See on ex tensity of love in Section II below 

4 St. Matthew, x. 22. 34, 35. 



Gandhi for his ‘un -Orthodox’ activities. The 
annals of history are sprinkled by the blood 
of altruistic 'heretics and schismatics’ put to 
death by the tribal ‘orthodox' religions. 
Each page of these annals is soaked by the 
blood of altruistic ‘subversives' executed by 
the tribal state -governments. Most of the 
political parties, racial, occupational, national, 
and other groups have been guilty in perse- 
cution of their ‘disloyal’ members whose 
‘disloyalty' consisted exactly in extension of 
their love far beyond the boundaries of each 
of these organizations. And so this drama is 
continued up to this day when a multitude 
of ‘patriotic governments' and ‘crusading 
committees' relentlessly persecute many a 
‘disloyal' altruist in the name of Communist, 
Socialist, Liberal, Conservative, Fascist, 
Democrat, Capitalist, Labour, Atheist, Reli- 
gious and other tribal solidarities and Lilli- 
putian in-group patriotisms. And so far, no 
end is visible as yet of the last act of this 
tragedy. 

Another , much larger class of the victims 
of tribal altruism is made up of these groups 
themselves. By their narrow in-group 
solidarity these groups bring upon themselves 
disastrous consequences of their own egoism 
and often dig up their own grave. As an 
overwhelming majority of organized groups 
are guilty — in various degrees — of tribal 
egoism, and as the total membership of all 
such organizations embraces almost the whole 
mankind, mankind itself becomes a victim of 
its own tribal selfishness. Since an exclusive 
in-group altruism turns into an out-group 
egoism, inter-group conflicts become unavoid- 
able in such a situation. An aggressive 
struggle of a group for its own aggrandize- 
ment calls forth a counter-attack of the 
encroached groups against the aggressor. 
The result is a relentless inter-group struggle 
for existence and domination. Whether in 
the form of a cold or a hot war, this inter- 
group warfare has gone on incessantly in 
human history, and has filled its annals by 
the most deadly, most bloody, and the most 
shameful deeds of Homo sapiens. An 
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exclusive tribal solidarity, known also under 
the aliases of tribal patriotism, tribal loyalty, 
and tribal altruism, has mercilessly set man 
against man, and group against group. It 
has killed more human beings and destroyed 
more cities and villages than all the epidemics, 
hurricanes, storms, floods, earthquakes, and 
volcanic eruptions taken together. It has 
brought upon mankind more suffering than 
any other catastrophe. It has been the 
greatest curse and the most merciless Nemesis 
of humanity's tribal egoism and moral 
stupidity. It has been responsible for all the 
inter-state and inter-religious wars, and for 
all the inter-racial, inter-ethnic, inter-tribal, 
inter-caste, inter-class, and civil wars, as well 
as for all the cold wars between masters and 
slaves, patricians and plebeians, nobility and 
serfs, the rich and the poor, the privileged 
and the under dogs, the rulers and the ruled, 
capitalists and proletarians, labour and 
management, ‘the chosen' and ‘the inferior 
people', and for hundreds of other inter-group 
conflicts. Mountains of corpses and seas of 
human blood have been sacrificed to the 
Moloch of warfare of exclusive tribal solida- 
rities. In an endless rhythm of today’s 
victors and tomorrow’s victims the groups 
have been succeeding one another in this 
process of mutual extermination. And as 

long as tribal altruism-egoism continues, the 
inter-group warfare is bound to continue also. 

II. First Step for Elimination of 

Inter-group Warfare 

If the curse of inter-group warfare is to 
be ended or, at least, notably diminished, the 
first step toward this task consists evidently 
in extension of everybody's altruistic 

conduct far beyond the membership of one's 
groups, eventually over the whole mankind, 
or over everybody and all. When every 
human being is actually treated by every 
person as an end value; when no truly harm- 
ful action is committed by anybody against 
anybody; when one's joy and sorrow become 
everybody's joy and sorrow; when everyone 
is responsible for everyone; when everybody 



is spontaneously prompted to help, within his 
capacity, everyone who needs help; in brief, 
when everyone behaves as dear brother or 
sister to everybody; then, and only then, 
altruistic love is extended over the whole 
humanity. With such an extension of creative 
love, all exclusive tribal solidarities are 
cleansed from their egoistic poison. With 
such a purification the very roots of inter- 
group warfare are cut off. With the 
roots destroyed, the warfare itself is bound 
to die out. Such is the first prescription for 
elimination of the curse of inter-group con- 
flicts from the human universe. 

In order that this prescription can have 
practical value it needs further clarifications, 
and especially practical specifications as to 
where the prescribed ‘medical ingredients' can 
be obtained, how ‘the medicine' is to be 
used, and how the sick humanity can be 
induced to ‘swallow it'. 

In the first place the prescription does not 
mean an annulment of differentiation of man- 
kind into multifarious groups and cultural 
organizations. In a good family its parents 
and siblings are different from one another. 
This difference does not hinder, however, 
their intense love to one another. Sex, age, 
and somatic differences of individuals are not 
an obstacle for mutual love of man and 
woman, of the old and the young, of the strong 
and the weak. Neither the racial, national, 
ethnic, occupational, cultural, educational, 
political, nor religious dissimilarity is an 
impediment for mutual friendship when these 
differences are rightly perceived as mutually 
enriching each of the parties concerned. Or 
when they are regarded as multi-coloured 
manifestations of creative genius of huma- 
nity. The eminent altruists have loved most 
different persons and groups, and have had 
no difficulty in loving especially those who 



were different from themselves. The musical 
treasury of mankind would have been enor- 
mously impoverished if all the musical 
masterpieces had consisted of only Beethoven- 
like or Bach-like music. The great literature 
of humanity would have been poor indeed if 
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it had contained only the Homer-like or 
Shakespeare-like literature. The religious 
creativity of man would have been quite 
limited, if it had created only one great 
religion, be it Taoism or Hinduism or 
Christianity. The same is true of philosophy 
and architecture, painting and drama, folk- 
ways and mores, ethics and law, economics 
and politics, persons and social groups. A 
monotonous similarity of all human beings, 
of all social groups, and of all cultures would 
have turned the human universe into a 
realm of a uniformly grayish boredom. 
Even more: it would have demonstrated a 
notable lack of creative genius in human 
history because the very essence of creativity 
is an untiring invention of ever new values, 
different from the existing ones. Monotonous 
similarity marks not an ever varying creative 
activity, but an ever repeated automatism of 
reflexes and instincts. Only under an exclu- 
sive domination of reflexological automat- 
isms, endless mechanical repetition of similar 
actions by the members of a few, biologically 
fixed, types of human organism is possible. 
In that case, however, the species of Homo 
sapiens would have been but one of the 
animal species little different from the rest 
of the animal kingdom. It was a great for- 
tune for man to be blessed by the grace of 
creativity at the very beginning of his history. 
Due to this grace he has been able to create 
ever new differentiations of individuals, 
groups, and cultural values in human history. 
These differentiations testify the boon of 
creative genius in man, in multiplicity of 
human social groups, and in man’s multi- 
coloured and inexhaustible cultural achieve- 



ments. 

It is not the grace of creativity and its 
differentiations that are responsible for 
incessant inter-personal and inter-group war- 
fare. History exhibits to us thousands of 
dissimilar families and millions of heterogene- 
ous persons who have at various periods 
peacefully lived side by side in mutual 
harmony. If dissimilarity were the cause of 
inter-personal and inter-group conflicts, such 



a peaceful coexistence of heterogeneous indi- 
viduals and collectivities would have been 
impossible. If it has occurred many times, as 
it undoubtedly did, then the real cause of the 
warfare lies not in these differentiations, but in 
something else, namely, in the poison of tribal 
selfishness that infiltrated in the differentiated 
societies and their members. This poison 
consists exactly of the restricted extensity and 
exclusiveness of their tribal love or solidarity. 
If this hypothesis is correct, then the disease can 
be cured only by extension of solidarity or 
love upon everyone and all. This extension 
does not require elimination of all inter- 
personal and inter-group dissimilarities. It 
requires only a thorough deliverance of 
individuals and groups from the poison of 
exclusive selfishness. 

If this diagnosis is correct, can the pres- 
cription of the universal love be carried 
through? Can one indeed love equally every 
human being as much as the members of his 
family and friends? Is not such a love a 
biological and psychological impossibility? 

Taken literally it is impossible indeed for 
an overwhelming majority of human beings. 
However, the extension of love over the whole 
mankind neither means nor requires an 
equal distribution of love among all human 
beings. At its initial stage it means three 

things. First, that everyone loves the 

members of his family and the limited circle 
of his friends and acquaintances as his special 
part of humanity chosen by, and entrusted to, 
him for this purpose. If everyone does so, 
every member of human race will find himself 
loving and loved by the members of his 
special group. Under such conditions not a 
single person in the whole human population 
remains unloved and not loving. Second, 
the universal love means that everyone must 
abstain from all actions harmful to any 
human being. Through this N eminent laedere 
in the whole human race nobody remains 
hated, harmed, and seriously mistreated by 
other human beings. Third, that everyone, 
within his capacity, extends his loving hand 
beyond his special group to everybody who is 
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in need of help and warm sympathy, first of 
all, in one’s immediate community and, 
secondly, in the whole universe. If everybody 
does so in regard to the persons in his own 
community, then every human being will 
find the needed loving help from his com- 
munity. If each community does the same 
in regard to other communities in need of 
help, then the whole human population will 
be blessed by, at least, the minimum of love 
and vital help. Under these conditions in 
the whole mankind there will be found not a 
single person lonely, forsaken, unloved, and 
unhelped. This extension of love can be 
done privately and publicly, in individual 
and social forms. If now and then it requires 
sacrifice on the part of the individual 
and his group, such sacrifice is to be gladly 
given. If every person and group do so, 
these sacrifices will be repaid by other 
iudividuals and groups when the sacrificing 
persons are in need of help. Viewed so, the 
sacrifices are but a form of a mutual insur- 




insecurity and misfortune. 

Such is the meaning of the universal love 



at its initial stage. It is easily seen that it 
does not contain anything utopian or im- 
possible. At this stage it represents but a 
development of the existing ‘network of love’, 
and increased inhibition of the inter-human 
aggression. Once established in this initial 
form, it will in the course of time and practice 
spontaneously develop into ever richer, 
nobler, and more perfect universal love. 

If wisely guided and earnestly executed, 
the initial phase of the universal love can be 
achieved without serious difficulty and at a 
much cheaper cost in terms of death, suffering, 
and destruction, than the price to be paid in 
this sort of ‘money’ for coutinuation of tribal 
loyalties and tribal warfare. Within the life- 
cycle of one or two generations this phase 
will bring mankind much closer to the ideal 
of security, brotherhood, and peace on earth, 
than the leaders and followers of tribal patrio- 
tisms have been able to do for millennia or 
can do so in the future. 

[In my forthcoming volume, The Ways 
and Power of Love, the practical steps for 
realization of this purpose are indicated in 
detail.] 
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By Swami Satprakashananda 



The Vedantic view of Reality is based He should have both Jnana (indirect know- 
primarily on mystic experience and not on ledge) and Vijnana (direct knowledge), as Sri 
mere speculative knowledge. The Sanskrit Ramakrishna points out. Indeed, the highest 
word for philosophy is davihana, which religious personalities are the seers of Truth, 
means seeing or vision. Both philosophical They gain their knowledge of the beyond not 
and scriptural knowledge attain their fulfil- simply from tradition or ratiocination but 
ment in the immediate apprehension of Truth from direct perception. Their experience is 
( aparokshanubhUti ). The authoritative spiri- the authentic proof of the existence of God 
tual teacher, according to Vedantic tradition, and soul (Atman). Once a person asked 
should be versed in the Vedic studies Swami Brahmananda, ‘Sir, what is the proof 
( ihrotriya ), and also established in the of the existence of God?’ ‘The saints say, 
experience of Brahman ( Brahma-nishtha ), “We have realized Him and you will also 
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realize Him if you follow the way”/ was the 
answer. The following remark of Swami 
Vivekananda is pertinent: 

'The greatest proof that we have of the existence 
of a God is not because our reason says so, but 
because God has been seen by the ancients as well 
as by the moderns. We believe in the soul not 
only because there are good reasons to prove its 
existence, but above all because there have been 
in the past thousands in India, there are still many 
who have realized, and there will be thousands in 
the future who will realize and see their own 
souls'. 1 

Even philosophical investigation cannot be 
complete unless it takes into account the data 
of the mystic experience. The philosophical 
study in Vedanta is based not only on the 
facts of the three ordinary states of human 
experience — waking, dream, and dreamless 
sleep — but also on the facts of superconscious 
state or Samadhi. It is recognized by most 
people that many of the world’s great saints 
and sages, ancient and modern, Eastern and 
Western, such as Shukadeva, Buddha. 
Lao-tze, Pythagoras, Philo, St. Paul, 
Shankara, Jalaluddin Rumi, St. Bernard. 
Eckhart, Ruysbroeck, Sufi Al-Ghazzali, Kabir, 
Tulsidas, Mirabai, St. Theresa, Jacob Boehme, 
Nanak, Ramaprasad, Ramakrishna — to men- 
tion just a few — had mystical awarenesses, in 
which they found supreme satisfaction. Facts 
are the materials that reason has to use for 
conceptual construction. It cannot deny or 
ignore facts. Nor can it create them. No 
argumentation, however subtle, can make the 
non-existent existent. No reasoning can make 
God real. Reason may prove or disprove 
God’s existence, but His existence or non- 
existence does not depend on this. What 
reason concludes may or may not be a fact. 
There is a gulf between idea and reality. 
Philosophy of religion has to be built on the 
perception of supersensuous facts. The truth 
of relieioa cannot rest mainly on reason. 
Swami Vivekananda rightly observes: 

1 'The Common Bases of Hinduism’. The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , Vol. III. 

P- 378 . 



'All argument and reasoning must be based 
upon certain perceptions. Without these there 
cannot be any argument. Reasoning is the method 
of comparison between certain facts which we have 
already perceived. If these perceived facts are not 
there already, there cannot be any reasoning. If 
this is true of external phenomena, why should it 
not be so of the internal? The chemist takes 
certain chemicals and certain results are produced. 
This is a fact; you see it, sense it, and make that 
the basis on which to build all your chemical 
arguments. So with the physicists, so with all 
other sciences. All knowledge must stand on 
perception of certain facts, and upon that we have 
to build our reasoning. But, curiously enough, the 
vast majority of mankind think, especially at the 
present time, that no such perception is possihle 
in religion, that religion can only be apprehended 
by vain arguments. . . . There are certain religious 
facts which, as in external science, have to he 
perceived, and upon them religion will be built’. 2 

So we find that in Vedanta philosophy 
and mysticism, reason and intuition are closely 
allied. Philosophical inquiry starts with the 
rationalization of the truths of supersensuous 
experience as well as sense-perception. But 
it does not stop with mere speculative know- 
ledge of Reality. The seeker of Truth is 
urged to verify the verdict of reason by 
direct experience, for which he has to undergo 
special discipline. Then again, just as specu- 
lative knowledge awaits the evidence of 
intuitive perception, so intuitive perception 
needs rational interpretation for its universal 
acceptance. The close connection between 
philosophical reason and intuitive experience 
has been aptly noted by N. K. Brahma in 
his Philosophy of Hindu Sadhand: 

'It is the task of philosophy to try to translate 
and understand analytically in terms of thought 
or conceptual thinking wliat has been presented 
in the living experience of intuition. It must start 
from experience and it must recognize experience 
to he the goal of all philosophy. Philosophy can- 
not give us an experience of the actual, — it attempts 
to show what is possible, not what is but what 
may be . The merely possible demands a verification 
or rather an actualization in concrete experience. 
This is supplied by Intuition. A philosophy that 
does not base itself on this solid footing of perfect 
experience is a merely barren speculation that 

2 ‘Realization’. Op. tit., Vol, II, pp. 162-3. 
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moves in the sphere of ideas alone, detached from 
Reality. This is what distinguishes Hegel's Idea 
from Shankara’s Brahman. The latter is a con- 
crete experience in ecstatic intuition, while the 
former is only the highest achievement of reason’. 3 

It goes without saying that the knowledge 
of the Supreme Reality can be either mediate 
( paroksha ) or immediate ( aparokska ). Meta- 
physical investigation leads to mediate or 

indirect knowledge, which gives the seeker 
some idea of the existence and the nature of 
the Supreme Reality but does not unveil It to 
him. Mediate knowledge, therefore, lacks in 
definiteness and certitude which characterize 
the immediate or direct perception of Reality. 
Hence it fails to dispel the seeker's doubts 
and misconceptions regarding Truth. This 
vagueness or indecisiveness is the mark of all 
speculative or inferential knowledge. For 
instance, when we infer the presence of fire 
from the sight of smoke we cannot form an 
accurate idea of the fire in question. Inas- 
much as inference is incapable of giving us a 
definite knowledge of things perceptible by 
the senses, far inadequate it must be to give 
us the precise knowledge of supersensuous 
verities ! The knowledge of the Supreme 
Being derived from the study of the scriptures 
is similarly mediate. So it cannot remove 
delusions and fears rooted in ignorance 
(ajnuna) and reveal Truth. However, to the 
seeker whose mind is properly disciplined 
mediate knowledge, inferential as well as 
scriptural, conveys an assurance of Truth 
that enables him to strive after Its realization. 
Only the immediate perception of Reality 
eradicates his ignorance ( ajnana ), the root of 
all errors, fears, sufferings, and bondages, and 
makes him free for ever. It is said iu the 
Mundaka Upanishad: 

'The knots of the heart are broken, all doubts 
are dissolved, the deposits of Karma are destroyed 
when He is beheld who is unmanifest and mani- 
fest’. 4 

Hence the spiritual culture for the imme- 
diate perception of the ultimate Reality is 

3 p. 167, Kegan Paul. Trench, Trubner & Co., 
Ltd . , London 

4 II. 2.8. 



called in Vedanta 'the supreme knowledge’ 
(pam-vidyd) and the cultivation of Its mediate 
apprehension ‘the subsidiary knowledge 
(- apard-vidyd ). 

In the following story the Mundaka 

O • • 

Upanishad distinguishes the ‘supreme’ from 
the ‘subsidiary’ knowledge: 

Shaunaka, the great householder, duly approached 
Angiras and said : ‘Revered sir, what is that by 

the knowing of which all this becomes known?’ 
Angiras replied, 'Two kinds of knowledge have to 
be cultivated — this is what the knowers of Brahman 
say. These are “the supreme knowledge’’ ( para - 
vidya ) and “the subsidiary knowledge’’ ( apard- 
vidyd ),. Of these two, “the subsidiary knowledge’’ 
(i apard-vidyd ) is the Rig-Vcda, the Yafur-Veda, the 
Santa- Veda, the Atharva-Veda, Shiksha (phonetics), 
Kalpa (rituals), Vydharana (grammar), Nirukta 
(etymology), Chhandas (metre), and Jyotisha 
(astronomy); 5 and “the supreme knowledge’’ is 
that by which the Imperishable One is realized; it 
is that by which the wise perceive everywhere 
Brahman which otherwise cannot be seen or 
grasped, which has no cause or attributes, no eyes 
or ears, no hands cr feet, which is eternal, undecay- 
ing, all-pervasive, and extremely subtle, which 
dwells in all beings and is the origin of all'. 6 

Commenting on this passage Shahkaracbarya 
remarks : 

‘By the expression " para-vidya ” is here meant 
especially the direct knowledge of the Imperishable 
Brahman taught by the Upanishads and not their 
verbal contents. But the term “Veda’’ usually 
denotes its verbal contents. Even after the 
mastery of the verbal contents one cannot attain 
the Imperishable Brahman without further efforts, 
such as approaching a qualified teacher, practice 
of renunciation, and so forth; hence is the differ- 
entiation of the attainment of Brahman as para- 
vidya . 

By reading a treatise on milk though a 
man may know all about milk, yet he does 
not know milk as it is until he can secure it 
and drink it; similarly by studying the Vedas 
though an aspirant may know all about 
Brahman, still he does not actually know 
Brahman until he realizes It by requisite 
methods. 

5 Shiksha (phonetics) . . . Jyotisha (astronomy), 
— these six are called the six Ve dan gas, aids to the 
study of the Vedas. 

* Mundaka Upanishad , I. 1. 3-6. 




